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HESE  notes  on  the  Wells  family  have  been  prepared 
by  me  in  order  that  certain  events  may  not  be  for' 
gotten,  which  my  children  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  might  like  to  have  some  knowledge 
of.  But  these  notes  are  not  intended  for  the  public  and  do  not 
pretend  to  be  complete. 

I  have  written  separate  sketches  or  notes  on  my  great  grand' 
father  Wells,  my  grandfather  Wells,  my  father,  myself  and  my 
son,  which  follow  this  introduction  in  chronological  order.  The 
foreword  gives  brief  sketches  of  certain  other  members  of  the 
family. 

My  greataunt  Eli^a  Ellen  Wells  was  born  in  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather  Thomas  Lawrence  in  1 798 
and  was  my  great  grandfather  Wells's  (John  Wells,  the  3rd) 
eldest  child.  She  never  married,  but  lived  with  her  sisters  at 
38,  West  11th  Street  (the  number  was  originally  96,  as  West 
11th  Street  began  at  Broadway,  but  was  changed  to  38  when 
West  11th  Street  was  made  to  begin  at  5th  Avenue.  Eleventh 
Street  does  not  exist  between  Broadway  and  4th  Avenue) .  I  re 
member  her  as  an  old  lady  with  white  hair,  rather  stout  and  very 
kindly.  She  died  in  her  above  mentioned  home  on  Nov.  22,  1880, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Wells  plot  in  Trinity  Cemetery.  Aunt  Eli^a 
was  a  brunette  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome  as  a  young 
woman  and  to  have  had  much  attention. 

The  second  child  of  John  Wells,  the  third,  was  Thomas 
Lawrence  Wells,  my  grandfather,  about  whom  I  have  written 
a  separate  sketch. 

My  greataunt  Anna  Scriber  Wells  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1802,  being  my  great  grandfather  Wells's  (John  Wells  3rd) 
second  daughter  and  third  child  by  his  first  wife.  She  died  in 
New  York,  unmarried,  on  Jan.  30,  1864,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Wells  plot  in  Trinity  Cemetery. 

I  well  remember  my  greataunt  Sabina  Elliott  Wells,  as  I  was 
more  than  twenty-five  years  old  when  she  died.  She  was  very 
thin  and  delicate  looking,  with  eyes  that  sparkled  and  showed 


intelligence  as  well  as  animation.  She  was  well  read  and  could 
discuss  almost  any  subject,  whether  of  literature,  art,  history  or 
the  people  of  her  time.  She  wrote  and  spoke  French  perfectly. 
She  was  born  in  New  York,  June  21,  1816,  being  the  fourth 
child  of  my  great  grandfather  Wells  and  the  eldest  child  of  his 
second  wife.  She  died  in  New  York  Dec.  26,  1891,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Wells  plot,  Trinity  Cemetery.  She  never  married. 
During  the  Civil  War  my  aunt  Sabina  was  untiring  in  minister- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  and  gave 
very  liberally  to  relieve  their  wants.  She  was  regarded  as  an 
Angel  of  Mercy  by  these  unfortunates.  She  lived  in  her  house 
in  West  11th  Street  till  all  her  sisters  had  died,  when  the  house 
being  too  large  for  her  alone,  she  rented  it,  and  moved  to  an  apart- 
ment in  Eighth  Street  near  5th  Avenue.  In  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virginia,  there  hangs  a  picture  given  in  1926  by  Mrs.  Al- 
gernon Sidney  Sullivan  and  her  son  George  Hammond  Sullivan, 
in  memory  of  Aunt  Sabina,  on  which  is  a  tablet  expressing  a 
charming  tribute  from  these  two  friends  to  the  life,  character  and 
qualities  of  one  who  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  This  tribute 
is  the  more  eloquent  as  it  was  made  thirty-five  years  after  my 
aunt's  death. 

My  greatuncle  John  Wells  (the  4th)  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1820  and  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  South  with  his  Huger 
relations.  He  never  married  and  from  the  anecdotes  I  remember 
having  heard  about  him,  he  must  have  been  a  kindly,  easygoing 
man  and  a  good  sport,  fond  of  riding,  hunting,  shooting  and  good 
cheer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club  in  New  York, 
from  1854  to  1857,  when  he  resigned,  doubtless  because  he  lived 
in  Charleston  and  was  seldom  in  New  York.  He  died  June  30, 
1866,  and  is  buried  in  the  Huger  plot,  Magnolia  Cemetery,  near 
Charleston. 

My  greatuncle,  Robert  Wells,  was  born  June  7,  1823,  and 
married  Jane  F.  Lent,  who  was  born  in  1825.  They  had  several 
children  who  died  in  infancy  but  only  two  who  grew  up,  the  latter 
being  a  daughter  Fannie  Wells  who  now  lives  in  Washington,  and 
a  son  Edward  Huger  Wells  born  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  July  23, 
1864;  he  studied  medicine  but  never  practised.  He  married  Alice 
Thompson,  daughter  of  Edward  Vivian  Thompson,  of  Guelph, 
Ontario,  in  St.  George's  Church,  there,  August  25,  1897,  and 
died  July  18,  1903,  and  is  buried  in  St.  George's  Cemetery, 
Guelph;  his  widow,  who  survives  him,  now  lives  at  Guelph. 
My  greatuncle  Robert  went  to  California  at  the  time  of  the  gold 
rush  and  later  returned  East  and  bought  a  lovely  place  on  Seneca 
Lake,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  live  with  his 


wife  and  two  children  above  mentioned  until  June  1,  1884, 
when  he  died.  He  is  buried  in  the  Wells  plot,  Trinity  Cemetery. 
The  place  at  Geneva  has  since  been  sold  and  Aunt  Jane  died  in 
1906.  As  a  young  man  I  remember  a  Mr.  Conover  who  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  who  used  to  tell  me  of  his 
great  intimacy  with  my  Uncle  Robert.  He  said  Uncle  Robert 
was  constantly  at  Castle  Point,  the  home  of  the  Stevenses  and 
that  the  Stevenses  of  that  time  regarded  Robert  Wells  as  their 
closest  friend. 

My  aunt  Eliz,a  Lawrence  Wells  was  born  at  her  parents' 
home,  494,  Broadway,  Sept.  24,  1832,  being  the  eldest  of  my 
grandfather  Wells's  children.  She  never  married.  She  died  at 
Elm  Farm  July  20,  1852,  and  is  buried  in  Christ  Churchyard  at 
New  Brunswick. 

The  eldest  son  of  my  grandparents  and  their  second  child 
was  my  father,  John  Wells,  the  fifth,  of  whom  I  have  written  a 
separate  sketch. 

My  uncle  Lawrence  Wells  was  born  August  16,  1836.  He 
was  my  grandparents1  third  child  and  second  son.  He  married 
on  Jan.  14,  1864,  Sarah  Remsen  Schuchardt  (daughter  of  Freder 
ick  Schuchardt  and  Catherine  Anna  Remsen,  his  wife,  born  Sept. 
29,  1840,  died  at  Elm  Farm,  Sept.  13,  1926),  whom  we  called 
Aunt  Sallie.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  the  Class  of 
1855.  He  was  a  Delta  Phi.  His  children  were  Thomas  L.  Wells 
(born  Dec.  14,  1864),  Catherine  Remsen  Wells,  Julia  Lawrence 
Wells,  all  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  Elisabeth  Schuchardt 
Wells,  who  married  William  Floyd,  son  of  John  Gelston  Floyd, 
and  died  June  21,  1920,  without  children.  My  uncle 
Lawrence  joined  Holland  Lodge  in  1863  and  was  Master  in  1874. 
He  was  afterwards  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  the  Fourth 
Masonic  District  and  representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  West 
Virginia  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York.  He  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Union  Club  from  1888  to  1890  and  for  many 
years  a  Governor.  He  was  an  original  member  or  founder  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Club,  but  resigned  in  1875.  He  died  May  31, 
1911. 

My  uncle,  Thomas  Beach  Wells,  was  born  August  23, 
1838,  and  died  in  infancy  on  February  16,  1839,  and  is  buried 
in  the  old  Lawrence  plot  at  Newtown,  Long  Island.  He  was  my 
grandparents'  fourth  child. 

My  uncle,  Edward  Laight  Wells,  had  a  most  interesting 
career.  Born  in  New  York  City  Nov.  27,  1839,  at  his  parents' 
house,  494,  Broadway,  being  the  fifth  child  of  my  grandparents, 


he  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1859,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Europe  returned  to  New  York  and  entered  Columbia  College 
Law  School,  but  his  health  breaking  down  he  had  to  go  South  for 
the  winter.  That  was  the  winter  before  the  Civil  War.  He  had 
been  greatly  influenced  in  the  formation  of  his  character  and 
opinions  by  his  step-grandmother  Wells,  a  Huger  of  Charleston, 
who  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  great  kindness  and 
who  was  very  much  beloved  by  all  the  family.  My  Uncle  Ned 
was  also  brought  up  with  the  old  principles  and  ideals  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  was  consequently  a  convinced  believer  in 
States  Rights  as  then  understood.  He  was  sent  South  at  this 
interesting  crisis  just  before  the  war  and  received  with  true  South- 
ern hospitality.  Fort  Sumpter  having  fallen  and  the  fighting  hav- 
ing begun,  my  uncle  desired  to  enter  the  Southern  Army  and  for 
that  purpose  went  to  Montgomery  and  saw  President  Davis  and 
other  prominent  leaders,  who  however  dissuaded  him  from  enter- 
ing the  Confederate  Army,  thinking  that  he  would  be  more  useful 
to  the  Southern  Cause  in  New  York  where  it  was  then  thought 
that  a  rising  would  occur  against  Lincoln's  government.  So  my 
uncle  Ned  came  back  to  New  York  arriving  at  about  the  time  of 
the  Battle  of  Mannassas  and  again  joined  the  Columbia  Law  School 
which  was  then  under  Professor  Dwight,  and  the  following  Spring 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar,  but  shortly  after  this  the 
Draft  Riots  broke  out  and  they  demonstrated  to  his  mind  that  a 
rising  in  the  North  was  impossible,  so  my  uncle  Ned  went  South 
taking  the  Cunard  S.  S.  Corsica  to  Nassau  and  from  there  to 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  the  blockade  runner  Fannie  and  entered 
the  Confederate  Army,  joining  the  Charleston  Light  Dragoons, 
then  in  camp  near  Charleston.  In  the  following  Spring  he 
went  to  Virginia  with  the  Dragoons,  then  incorporated  with  the 
4th  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  He  had  difficulty  in  leaving  with 
the  Dragoons  as  the  number  on  the  roster  exceeded  the  legal 
complement  and  the  newcomers,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were  drop- 
ped, but  he  was  able  to  exchange  with  an  old  member,  and  so  got 
off  to  Virginia  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Battles  of 
Hawes  Shop,  Cold  Harbor  and  Trevillians,  at  the  latter  being 
severely  wounded  and  consequently  after  being  in  the  hospital 
for  some  time  at  Richmond  he  was  sent  back  to  Charleston  to  re- 
cuperate. He  got  back  to  Virginia  the  following  Spring  and  re- 
joined what  was  left  of  the  Dragoons.  He  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him  at  Cheraw,  and  continued  fighting  with  distinction  until  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  Army,  receiving  a  citation  from 
Lieut.  Gen.  Hampton  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  cavalry  charge  at 
Fayetteville.    After  the  War  my  uncle  Ned  settled  in  Charleston 


and  bought  a  house  on  the  Battery.  He  married  Anna  Mason 
Smith,  daughter  of  the  then  late  William  Mason  Smith  and  Eliz,a 
Middleton  Huger,  his  wife,  on  August  3,  1869,  the  wedding  tak- 
ing place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Church  Street, 
Charleston.  Their  children  were:  Julian  Lawrence  Wells,  born 
at  Charleston,  July  20,  1870,  died  October  24,  1917,  unmarried; 
Lily  Huger  Wells,  born  at  Charleston,  August  18,  1872,  married 
to  Dr.  Edward  Rutledge,  son  of  the  well  known  Col.  Rutledge  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  has  issue;  also  Sabina  Elliott  Wells, 
second  daughter,  born  at  Charleston,  July  5,  1876;  John  Wells 
(the  sixth),  born  at  Charleston,  August  17,  1878,  died  at  Charles- 
ton, April  10,  1883;  Edward  Lawrence  Wells,  born  at  Charles- 
ton, August  7,  1886,  died  in  France  (Argonne)  from  wounds 
received  in  action,  Oct.  5,  1918,  unmarried.  Aunt  Annie  died  in 
Charleston  in  1924.  My  uncle  Ned  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Union  Club  in  New  York  but  resigned.  He  was  a  wonder- 
ful shot  and  very  fond  of  shooting  and  hunting,  and  a  fine  horse- 
man and  a  good  sportsman  generally. 

My  cousin  Julian  Lawrence  Wells,  the  eldest  son  of  my 
uncle  Ned,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
took  up  engineering,  which  profession  took  him  to  many  out  of 
the  way  places.  For  some  years  he  was  in  Mexico  employed  as 
engineer  for  some  mines.  Later  he  was  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
building  docks  and  finally  he  was  engaged  on  some  engineering 
work  in  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  died  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  on  a  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  Ship.  Julian  Wells  was 
one  of  the  most  loyal  men  who  ever  lived  and  very  dear  to  all  his 
cousins,  but  when  I  say  this  I  must  add  that  all  the  cousins  in  the 
Wells  family,  in  my  time,  were  devoted  to  each  other.  It  was  a 
happy  and  united  family  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Edward  Lawrence  Wells,  another  son  of  my  uncle  Ned,  had 
a  most  brilliant  career.  He  was  a  2nd  Lieut,  in  the  Charleston 
Light  Dragoons  on  the  Mexican  Border  in  1916.  In  September 
of  1917  he  went  abroad  to  join  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  as  a  2nd 
Lieut.  He  fell  mortally  wounded,  dying  October  5,  1918,  but 
between  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  France  and  his  death  he  had 
risen  from  the  rank  of  2nd  Lieut,  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  having 
been  repeatedly  promoted  for  gallantry  in  action,  and  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  when  he  died  although  the  com- 
mission had  not  yet  been  issued.  As  Captain  he  commanded  the 
2nd  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  attached  to  the  18th  U.S.  Infantry, 
which  formed  part  of  the  First  Division,  and  he  took  part  in  all 
the  engagements  in  which  that  famous  Division  fought.    He  dis- 


tinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Soissons  and  Saint  Mihiel 
and  fell  mortally  wounded  while  leading  the  18th  U.  S.  Infantry 
in  the  assault  on  Hill  240,  near  Exermont.  He  had  received  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  silver  star,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
with  oak  leaf  cluster,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred 
posthumously.  All  the  general  officers  under  whose  command 
he  served  speak  of  him  as  a  most  brilliant  and  gallant  soldier.  In 
fact,  he  was  a  worthy  son  of  his  father.  A  tablet  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  fellow  officers  of  the  First  Division 
in  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston.  This  tablet  was  the  first 
erected  by  the  officers  of  the  Division  and  was  dedicated  by  Gen. 
Summerall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  U.  S.  Army  and  former  com- 
mander  of  the  First  Division  in  France;  also  a  street  in  Charleston 
has  been  named  after  him. 

My  aunt  Sabina  Huger  Wells,  my  grandparents1  second 
daughter  and  last  child,  was  born  Feb.  20,  1847,  at  Elm 
Farm,  and  was  always  called  by  us  children  "Binckie11.  She 
played  with  us  and  spoiled  us  all  as  children  when  she  was  the 
mistress  of  the  old  house  at  "Elm  Farm"  in  grandfather  Wells's 
lifetime.  Many  a  happy  day  did  all  of  us  spend  there,  and  when 
I  say  'we1  I  mean  my  cousins  Kate,  Julie,  Li^ie  (Floyd)  and  Tom, 
Julian,  Lily,  Binie  and  also  my  sisters  and  myself,  with  often 
some  of  the  older  generation,  as  Uncle  Larry,  Aunt  Sally,  Uncle 
Ned  or  Aunt  Annie — to  add  to  the  fun  of  the  young  people. 
Aunt  Sabina  (Binckie)  was  very  handsome  as  I  remember  her 
when  I  was  a  boy.  She  had  very  black  hair  and  dark  eyes.  She 
and  Aunt  Sally  were  always  full  of  fun. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  refer  to  my  grandfather  Tileston 
as  his  life  has  recently  been  written  and  printed,  except  to  add  one 
or  two  little  things  which  were  left  out  of  that  book.  One  is 
that  grandfather  Tileston  was  a  member  of  the  Hone  Club  which 
held  the  celebrated  dinners  (see  'The  Diary  of  Philip  Hone11,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  197,  198  and  347).  Another  item  left  out  of  the  book  was 
that  Thomas  Tileston  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club  from  Dec. 
9,  1848,  till  his  death.  His  portraits  hang  in  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  the  New  York  Clearing  House  of 
which  he  was  the  founder. 

My  mother  is  referred  to  in  the  Notes  on  my  father,  John 
Wells  (the  fifth),  and  other  details  regarding  her  are  given  in 
the  life  of  'Thomas  Tileston,  1793486411.  After  my  fathers 
death  her  home  was  at  "Sommariva11,  our  country  house  over' 
looking  the  Raritan  River,  near  New  Brunswick,  but  we  all  went 
abroad  soon  after  and  remained  in  Europe  for  several  years, 


When  we  returned  we  had  besides  "Sommariva"  a  house  in  New 
York,  first  at  56,  West  17th  Street,  while  I  was  in  College,  and 
later  when  I  was  in  the  Law  School,  we  had  the  house  at  12, 
West  9th  Street,  a  very  attractive  house  about  forty  feet  wide 
and  having  a  fine  horse  shoe  shaped  stair,  and  a  large  window  in 
the  entrance  hall  and  we  were  living  there  when  my  sisters  came 
out  into  society.  In  the  summers  we  often  had  a  house  at  Bar 
Harbour,  Mt.  Desert,  Maine.  About  1890  my  mother  bought 
the  house  at  52,  East  25th  Street,  where  I  lived  till  I  married,  and 
where  my  mother  continued  to  live  with  my  sisters  till  they  were 
married,  and  afterwards  alone  with  Miss  Kobbe,  until  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  neighborhood  compelled  her  to  take  an  apart' 
ment  at  969,  Park  Avenue,  on  the  corner  of  82nd  Street,  where 
she  lived  till  1923.  After  my  mother's  illness  in  1923  she 
and  Miss  Kobbe  went  to  England  and  hired  the  place  belonging 
to  Miss  Emma  Holt,  called  High  Pastures,  at  Mossley  Hill,  near 
Liverpool,  where  she  still  lives.  While  we  lived  at  Sommariva 
and  New  York  we  frequently  made  trips  to  Europe,  sometimes 
staying  for  quite  long  periods. 

I  remember  my  mother  as  a  young  woman.  She  was  very 
lovely  as  one  can  easily  see  from  her  portrait  by  Baker.  My 
sisters  were  both  very  handsome  as  can  be  realised  by  the  portrait 
of  them  now  hanging  at  High  Pastures  although  the  picture  does 
not  do  them  justice. 

My  mother  is  a  member  of  the  Colony  Club  and  of  the 
National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  families  of  my  sisters'  husbands,  nor  of 
my  daughter's  husband.     That  is  for  others  to  do. 

Through  the  Tilestons  we  are  descended  from  Major  Gen' 
eral  Humphrey  Atherton  (see  "Thomas  Tileston,  1793' 1864"), 
who  died  Sept.  16,  1661.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  from  1650  to  1658,  and  com' 
manded  later  the  Suffolk  Regiment  (Mass.)  and  was  the  chief 
Military  commander  in  New  England  with  the  rank  of  Major 
Generals 

We  are  also  descended  through  Grandmother  Tileston 
(Porter)  from  two  royal  Governors  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  that  is  to  say  from  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  who  was 
the  first  Deputy  Governor  and  the  second  Governor  of  Massa' 
chusetts  and  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  the  first  as' 
sistant  Governor  and  later  Deputy  Governor  and  Governor  of 
the  Colony.  Sarah  Bradstreet,  granddaughter  of  Gov.  Simon  Brad' 
street,  was  the  great'great/grandmother  of  my  grandmother  Tiles' 


ton.  Sarah  Bradstreet  was  also  the  great-grand  daughter  of  Gov. 
Thomas  Dudley  inasmuch  as  Gov.  Bradstreet's  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Gov.  Dudley. 

Governor  Thomas  Dudley  was  born  at  Northampton 
(England)  in  1576.  With  a  company  of  volunteers  which  he 
raised,  he  served  under  King  Henry  IV  of  France  in  1599,  and 
after  that  returned  to  England  and  managed  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  before  identifying  himself  with  the  Puritan  party 
at  home.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Holland  and  after 
serving  there  he  again  returned  to  England  and  in  1629  at  Cam- 
bridge pledged  himself  with  others  to  go  to  New  England  and 
permanently  settle  there,  provided  that  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  that  the  charter  then  in  force  could  be  transferred  from 
an  English  trading  company  to  the  settlers.  This  was  effected 
and  in  1630  Thomas  Dudley  left  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition  which  settled  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  and  formed 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Thomas  Dudley  was  selected 
as  the  Deputy  Governor  in  1630,  John  Winthrop  being  Governor, 
and  he  held  that  office  until  1634  when  he  was  chosen  Governor 
in  the  place  of  John  Winthrop.  In  1636  he,  as  well  as  John 
Winthrop,  were  made  members  for  life  of  a  new  order  of  magis- 
tracy, called  the  "Standing  Council11,  in  disregard  of  the  Colonial 
charter.  This  dignity  was  never  conferred  on  any  other  person 
save  these  two  and  on  John  Endicott  in  1637.  Having  held  the 
Governor's  office  until  1637  he  was  then  succeeded  by  John 
Winthrop  and  again  became  Deputy  Governor.  In  1640  Thomas 
Dudley  was  again  chosen  Governor  in  Winthrop's  place.  In 
1645  he  was  chosen  Governor  a  third  time  and  for  a  fourth  time 
in  1650.  He  lived  at  Cambridge,  at  Ipswich  and  at  Boston,  and 
finally  settled  at  Roxbury,  where  he  died  July  31,  1653.  He  had 
been  governor  four  times  and  deputy  governor  thirteen  times, 
and  major-general  of  the  militia  in  the  other  years. 

Simon  Bradstreet  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
1603.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
after  his  graduation  became  steward  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
Emigrating  to  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1630,  he  at  once 
assumed  the  assistant  judgeship  of  the  first  court  established  in 
the  colony,  the  same  year  being  appointed  assistant  Governor, 
and  holding  the  office  until  1673.  In  1662,  he  was  sent,  with 
Mr.  Norton,  by  the  colony  to  England  to  congratulate  King 
Charles  II,  upon  his  accession,  and  to  act  as  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1673  he  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor,  and  held 
that  office  until  1679,  when  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Leverett  as 
Governor.    He  resigned  this  office  in  1686  when  the  charter  was 
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annulled,  and  Joseph  Dudley  appointed  president  of  New  Eng- 
land. On  the  imprisonment  of  Andros,  three  years  later,  he 
was  again  chosen  governor,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
May,  1692,  when  a  new  charter  was  enforced  which  deprived  the 
people  of  the  right  of  choosing  their  chief  magistrate.  He  was 
then  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and  had  held  office  with  uni- 
versal approval  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  Governor  Bradstreet 
was  deemed  a  moderate,  wise  and  conservative  man  and  the  best 
type  of  devout  and  scholarly  puritan.  He  probably  was  the  means 
of  averting  a  conflict  with  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands  in 
1653  on  the  boundary  question.  When  Andros  and  his  friends 
were  seised  and  imprisoned  by  the  enraged  populace,  Brad- 
street,  with  fourteen  others  of  the  leading  citizens,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Andros,  which  while  expressing  surprise  at  the  peoples' 
"sudden  taking  arms,  in  the  first  motion  whereof  we  were  wholly 
ignorant'1  respectfully  suggests  to  His  Excellency  that  "for  the 
quieting  and  securing  the  people  of  the  country  from  imminent 
danger,  they  many  ways  lie  open  and  exposed  to,  and  tending 
to  your  own  safety,  we  judge  it  necessary  that  you  forthwith 
deliver  up  the  Government  and  fortifications  to  be  preserved  and 
disposed  according  to  order  and  direction  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land .  .  .  otherwise,  we  are  assured,  they  will  endeavor  the  taking 
of  the  fortifications  by  storm,  if  any  opposition  be  made.'1  This 
communication  had  the  desired  effect.  Governor  Bradstreet  died 
in  Salem,  March  27,  1697. 

His  wife,  Anne  Dudley,  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley, 
was  born  in  Northampton  (England)  in  1612,  and  married 
Simon  Bradstreet  in  England  in  1628  and  they  came  to  America 
in  1630.  Although  the  mother  of  eight  children,  she  found  time 
to  write  verses.  Her  book  entitled  "Several  Poems,  compiled  with 
Great  Variety  of  Wit  and  Learning11  with  a  long  further  sub- 
title, was  published  in  Boston  in  1640.  The  book  was  much 
praised  and  was  republished  in  London  in  1650  under  the  title 
of  "The  Tenth  Muse  Lately  Sprung  Up  in  America;  Several 
Poems,  Compiled  with  Great  Variety  of  Wit  and  Learning11. 
The  book  was  thereafter  frequently  republished  and  some  of  the 
successive  editions  contained  verses  of  more  merit  than  any  in  the 
original  collection,  but  the  critic  of  today  would  find  little  to 
praise  although  when  published  it  was  said  "if  Virgil  could  hear 
her  poems  he  would  throw  his  own  into  the  flames.,,  The  most 
distinguished  men  of  her  time  were  her  friends,  and  the  admirers 
of  her  genius.    She  died  September  10,  1672. 

My  children,  through  their  grandmother  Betts  (Porter)  are 
also  descended  from  William  Leete,  Governor  of  New  Haven 
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(16614667)  and  afterwards  Deputy  Governor  of  Connecticut 
from  1669  to  1675  and  Governor  from  1676  to  1683.  Anna 
Leete,  the  granddaughter  of  Gov.  Leete,  was  the  grandmother  of 
Sarah  Collins,  who  married  Rev.  David  Porter,  their  son  being 
my  wife's  maternal  grandfather. 

Before  closing,  I  would  add  that  to  avoid  confusion  I  have  at 
times  referred  to  the  different  John  Wellses  by  number,  John 
Wells  the  first,  being  the  first  settler,  his  son  John,  the  brother 
of  Robert  who  was  killed  in  1778  being  referred  to  as  John  Wells 
the  second.  John  Wells,  17704823,  the  great  lawyer,  was  the 
third  John  Wells  and  his  son  John  Wells,  by  his  second  wife, 
I  have  called  John  Wells  the  fourth.  My  father  (18344871) 
I  have  called  John  Wells  the  fifth.  My  uncle  Ned's  son,  John 
Wells  (18784883)  is  referred  to  as  John  Wells  the  sixth,  and 
my  son  John  Wells,  born  1895,  as  John  Wells  the  seventh. 

I  do  not  propose  to  write  about  the  Betts  family,  the  family 
of  my  wife,  but  I  wish  to  note  that  my  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Cort' 
landt  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  then  a  little  girl  (1914)  unveiled 
the  picture  of  her  great-grandfather  Samuel  Rossi ter  Betts  (born 
1786,  died  1868),  who  was  for  so  many  years  the  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  (1827  to  1867),  in  a  Court  Room  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  in  the  Post  Office  Building  in  New  York  where 
it  now  hangs.  My  daughter  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America.    My  wife  belongs  to  the  Colony  Club. 

Of  course  I  should  like  to  say  much  about  my  mother's 
sisters  and  their  children.  I  have  been  warmly  attached  to  all, 
but  they  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  little  series  of  notes.  More 
over,  a  life  of  my  aunt  Mary  Hemenway  is,  I  understand,  about 
to  be  printed,  and  they  are  all  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Thomas 
Tileston  above  referred  to. 

I  hope  that  these  rather  brief  notes  may  stimulate  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  write  fuller  accounts  of  our  ancestors  and 
of  the  times  when  they  lived. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  all  my  cousins  who  so  kindly  helped 
in  this  pleasant  task  of  keeping  alive  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

Dated,  New  York,  June  2nd,  1927. 

T.  TILESTON  WELLS,  Litt.  D. 
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John    Wells    (the    third), 
1770-1823. 

Y  great  grandfather,  John  Wells  (the  third)  was  born 
at  Cherry  Valley,  then  Tryon  County,  now  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1770,  the  son  of  Robert  Wells  and 
his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunlop, 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  first 
clergyman  in  Cherry  Valley,  and  one  of  the  original  settlers.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Dunlop  had  been  a  great  traveller  and  was  in- 
duced to  settle  at  Cherry  Valley  by  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings. Mr.  Dunlop's  wife  whom  he  married  in  Ireland  was  Eliza- 
beth Gait,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Wells. 

Robert  Wells'  father,  John  Wells  (the  first)  came  to  this 
country  in  1743,  and  settled  in  Cherry  Valley,  purchasing  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had  had  a  grant  of  8,000  acres,  a 
large  part  of  which  had  been  sold  to  settlers  before  John  Wells 
purchased  what  remained  in  the  year  1744,  including  a  manor 
house  where  Mr.  Lindsay  had  lived,  known  as  "Lindsay's  Bush", 
on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  what  is  known  as  the  Phelan 
House  or  "Willow  Hill",  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  on  this  site  that  the  Wells  family  resided  till  the 
massacre. 

In  1756  Capt.  John  Wells  (the  first)  built  the  fort  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Windsor,  in  what 
is  now  Broome  County,  New  York,  from  plans  prepared  at 
Albany,  at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (see  Halsey's 
"Old  New  York  Frontier,"  p.  65).  The  title  of  Captain  thus 
applied  to  John  Wells  is  on  the  authority  of  Halsey's  book  just 
referred  to.  From  the  well  known  relations  between  John  Wells 
and  Sir  William  Johnson  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  John 
Wells  may  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  in  the  various 
Indian  and  French  wars  and  expeditions  and  may  have  held 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  the  evidence  is  very  slight. 

John  Wells  (the  first)  had  some  years  previously  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Tryon  County  and 
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one  of  the  two  County  Judges,  which  offices  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  just  before  the  American  Revolution.  He 
was  a  man  of  education  and  culture  and  a  good  classical  scholar. 
His  close  friend  and  associate  on  the  Bench  was  the  Indian 
Commissioner,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  of  Fort  Johnson,  at 
Johnstown,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  distant  some  ten  miles  from 
Cherry  Valley,  who  died  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  John  Wells 
(the  first)  in  July  1774.  Sir  William's  death  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  shock  of  receiving  instructions  from  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  arrange  to  employ  Indians  against  the  Col- 
onists in  case  of  war.  It  is  related  that  the  packet  containing 
these  instructions  was  delivered  to  Sir  William  while  on  the 
Bench  and  that  he  died  before  the  rising  of  the  Court. 

Robert  Wells,  the  son  of  John  Wells  (the  first)  who 
came  to  this  country,  inherited  the  property  at  Cherry  Valley, 
and  was  appointed  Judge  of  Try  on  County  to  succeed  his  father. 
With  him  lived  his  brother,  John  Wells  (the  second)  who 
never  married,  and  his  sister,  Jane  Wells,  a  spinster,  renowned 
for  her  charity  and  kindness.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
Robert  Wells  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Tryon  County  Militia. 
Robert  Wells  had  the  following  children,  in  the  order  of 
their  birth:  Samuel  Wells,  John  Wells  (the  third,  the  subject 
of  these  Notes),  Robert  Wells,  William  Wells  and  Eleanor 
Wells. 

Early  in  November  1778,  John  Wells  (the  third)  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  latter  being  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Wells,  to  Schenectady,  where  the  Wilsons  were  then 
living,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  school  there. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778,  there  were  rumors  that  the  Indians 
were  gathering  for  a  descent  on  the  Colonists  of  some  outlying 
settlement.  Cherry  Valley  was  even  reported  to  be  the  objective. 
However,  the  American  military  authorities  made  light  of  these 
rumors  and  took  few,  if  any,  precautions.  Col.  Alden,  the 
commander  of  the  Fort  at  Cherry  Valley,  on  the  site  of  which 
is  now  the  massacre  monument,  continued  to  live  in  the  Wells 
house,  as  did  also  the  second  in  Command,  Lt.  Col.  Stacia  (in 
some  accounts  the  spelling  is  Stacey). 

On  the  morning  of  November  11,  1778,  at  daybreak,  a  band 
of  500  Indians,  mostly  Senecas,  together  with  some  200  men  of 
the  force  known  as  "Butler's  Rangers11  suddenly  appeared  and 
attacked  the  town,  killing  and  tomahawking  everyone  they  could 
reach.  A  settler  living  some  distance  from  the  village,  who  was 
riding  to  the  Village  had  been  attacked  and  shot,  but  though 
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wounded  had  ridden  to  the  Wells  house  to  give  the  alarm  to 
Col.  Alden.  The  Colonel  had  said  that  the  Indians  could 
only  be  some  stragglers  and  made  light  of  the  warning.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  Indians  appeared  and  the  massacre  began.  Capt. 
Walter  Butler,  son  of  Col.  John  Butler,  commanded  the  entire 
force  and  Joseph  Brant,  whose  Indian  name  was  Thayendanogea, 
the  great  Mohawk  chief,  was  present  as  second  in  command. 
All  the  houses  in  the  village  were  burnt  and  the  inhabitants 
were  all  killed  or  carried  off  into  captivity,  except  a  very 
few  who  were  able  to  run  to  the  fort,  and  a  few  others 
who  hid  in  the  forest  near  the  village.  Col.  Alden  was  among 
the  first  victims;  he  was  killed  as  he  ran  from  the  Wells  home 
towards  the  fort  at  a  place  now  marked  on  the  side  of  the  road 
by  a  tablet.  All  the  Wells  family,  except  little  John  Wells  (the 
third)  who  was  in  Schenectady,  were  killed,  namely,  Robert 
Wells  and  his  wife,  his  brother  John  Wells  (the  second),  his 
sister,  Jane  Wells,  his  sons,  Samuel,  Robert  and  William,  and 
his  little  daughter,  Eleanor,  also  his  three  negro  slaves.  Mrs. 
Dunlop  was  killed  by  a  Tory  before  the  eyes  of  her  husband, 
and  Mr.  Dunlop  though  spared  by  the  intervention  of  Little 
Aaron,  a  chief  of  the  Oghkwaga  (or  Oquago)  branch  of  the 
Mohawks,  whom  he  had  befriended,  was  carried  off  into  cap- 
tivity and  soon  released,  but  nevertheless  died  shortly  thereafter 
from  the  shock. 

Lt.  Col.  Stacia  was  also  killed  in  trying  to  reach  the  fort, 
but  the  fort  was  not  captured  and  its  garrison  inflicted  some 
loss  on  the  Indians  by  volley  firing,  after  which  the  Indians 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  fort. 

The  destruction  of  the  family  home  with  all  the  family  papers 
and  records,  leaving  no  one  but  a  child  of  tender  years  the  only 
one  of  the  Wells  blood,  has  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
history  of  the  Wellses  before  they  came  to  Cherry  Valley.  About 
all  we  know  is  that  the  first  John  Wells  must  have  had  some 
means  and  that  he  was  a  highly  educated  man.  We  also  have 
a  seal  with  coat  of  arms  which  John  Wells  or  the  Wilsons  were 
keeping  at  Schenectady.  All  else  was  lost  that  November  morn- 
ing when  the  family  and  its  home  vanished. 

Thus  little  John  Wells  (the  third)  was  left  alone  without 
kith  nor  kin  save  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  Wilsons  had 
no  children  of  their  own  and  virtually  adopted  John  Wells. 
After  the  war  the  Wilsons  left  Schenectady  and  returned  to  New 
York,  taking  John  Wells  with  them.  He  never  returned  to 
Cherry  Valley  as  the  horror  of  the  massacre  was  too  strong. 
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The  Wilsons  later  went  to  live  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  which 
was  probably  the  means  of  John  Wells's  meeting  Eliz,a  Lawrence 
whom  he  later  married.  John  Wells  went  to  Princeton  College 
and  graduated  in  1778  with  an  A.  B.  Later  he  took  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  and  was  given  the  honour ary  degree  of  LL.  D.  by 
Princeton  when  he  had  attained  fame  as  a  great  advocate.  After 
leaving  Princeton  he  came  to  New  York  City  and  began  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  as  attorney  and  solicitor 
in  1791  and  as  Counsellor  at  Law  in  1795.  Shortly  after  his 
admission,  John  Wells  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Marine 
Court,  now  the  City  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  by 
a  change  in  the  political  control  he  lost  his  position  and  thereafter 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  rise  was 
not  at  first  very  rapid  but  he  took  advantage  of  his  spare  moments 
and  studied  diligently  when  clients  were  few  and  thus  became 
the  master  of  a  solid  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law  which 
he  was  able  to  apply  with  skill  when  the  clients  finally  came  to 
him. 

In  1796  John  Wells  married  Eli^a  Lawrence,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Newtown,  Long  Island,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Fish.  Both  the  Lawrences  and  the  Fishes  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  qualities  and  position.  The  Lawrences  had 
long  been  settled  in  Long  Island  and  the  family  had  done  much 
to  build  up  the  colony  of  New  York  both  by  their  peacetime 
efforts  and  their  military  deeds. 

Mrs.  Wells  died  in  1812,  leaving  three  children  surviving,  my 
greataunt  Elizja  Ellen  (17984880),  my  grandfather  Thomas  Law- 
rence Wells  (17994886)  and  my  greataunt  Anna  Scriber 
Wells  (18024864).  Both  aunts  Elisa  and  Anna  died 
unmarried;  Mrs.  Wells  is  buried  in  the  Lawrence  plot  at  New- 
town, Long  Island. 

Besides  practicing  law,  my  great  grandfather  Wells  was 
known  as  a  writer,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  ripe  scholar.  In  1800  he 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  Evening  Post  newspaper.  His 
patriotic  address  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  1798,  when  it 
was  expected  that  there  would  be  war  with  France,  was  pub- 
lished and  was  much  admired.  He  was  associated  with  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  writing  and  editing  the  Federalist. 

John  Wells  was  made  Commander  of  a  volunteer  corps  when 
in  1798  war  with  France  threatened. 

In  1797  John  Wells  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  George 
W.  Strong,  the  firm  having  the  name  of  Wells  8  Strong.    John 
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Wells  and  Mr.  Strong  were  very  close  friends  and  their  mental 
qualities  supplemented  each  other  and  the  firm  continued  during 
the  life  of  Mr.  Wells  with  great  success  and  harmony,  Mr. 
Wells  being  the  member  of  the  firm  to  appear  in  Court  and  try 
cases  and  argue  appeals  while  Mr.  Strong  attended  to  the  office 
work.  This  firm  continues  to  the  present  day,  having  been 
long  known  as  Strong  &  Cadwalader,  and  now  as  Cadwalader, 
Wickersham  ii  Taft.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  James 
Lloyd  Derby,  at  one  time  my  law  partner,  is  a  great  grandson 
of  George  W.  Strong,  my  great  grandfather's  partner.  Mr. 
Wells  rose  rapidly  thereafter  in  his  profession  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar 
and  had  been  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  all  important 
cases;  on  account  of  his  death  several  Courts  had  to  be  adjourned 
as  no  other  counsel  could  be  found  who  could  take  up  the  trials 
of  the  cases  where  Mr.  Wells  had  been  retained. 

In  1815  my  great  grandfather  Wells  married  as  his  second 
wife  Miss  Sabina  Elliott  Huger,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  Huger,  who  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Governor's  Council  of  South  Carolina  in  1780 
and  was  a  Member  of  Congress  17894793;  (his  wife  was  Sabina 
Elliott,  born  1758,  died  1799,  married  1772).  Mrs.  Wells  was 
the  niece  of  Brigadier  General  Isaac  Huger  of  the  Continental 
Army  and  also  of  Major  Benjamin  Huger  of  the  Continental 
Army  who  was  killed  in  action  on  the  lines  at  Charleston  in 
1779,  and  whose  son  (Mrs.  Wells's  first  cousin),  Major  Francis 
K.  Huger,  tried  without  success  to  liberate  Gen.  de  la  Fayette 
when  the  latter  was  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  at  Olmutz,,  in 
Moravia,  by  entering  the  prison  and  changing  clothes  with  La 
Fayette.  She  was  also  the  niece  of  John  Huger,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety  of  South  Carolina  during  the  Revolution  and 
also  of  Col.  Francis  Huger  of  the  Continental  Army.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Laight,  nee  Anne  Barnett  Elliott  Huger,  wife  of 
General  Edward  W.  Laight,  also  of  Miss  Sarah  Elliott  Huger  who 
never  married,  and  of  Hon.  Daniel  Elliott  Huger,  for  sometime  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina  and  afterwards 
a  United  States  Senator.  When  in  1815  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells 
went  to  Boston  on  their  honeymoon,  the  movement  for  nullifica- 
tion and  for  secession  from  the  Union  was  at  its  height  in  New 
England  and  I  have  been  told  that  Mrs.  Wells  wrote  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Laight,  in  New  York,  saying  that  it  was  revolting 
to  see  the  disloyalty  of  New  England  and  even  the  wish  to 
secede  from  the  Union! 
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The  second  Mrs.  Wells's  aunt  (her  mother's  sister)  Ann 
Barnett  Elliott,  born  1760,  died  1848,  married  in  1783  Col. 
Lewis  Morris  and  their  daughter  Sabina  Morris  married  Robert 
Walter  Rutherfurd. 

Great  grandfather  Wells  was  said  to  have  been  a  good  shot 
with  a  gun  and  quite  a  famous  rider  after  the  hounds,  he  was 
popular  in  society  and  a  man  of  great  charm,  which  latter  was 
doubtless  increased  by  his  well-proportioned  figure  and  his  regu- 
lar features. 

Besides  his  town  house  on  Pine  Street,  John  Wells  (the 
third)  had  a  summer  home  on  Brooklyn,  or  Columbia,  Heights. 
This  property  ran  down  to  the  water,  where  was  a  little  cottage, 
which  he  allowed  a  poor  fisherman  to  occupy.  While  spending  the 
summer  of  1823  at  this  place  he  was  informed  that  the  fisher- 
man was  ill,  and  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he  visited  the 
fisherman  and  contracted  from  him  the  yellow  fever  from  which 
he  died  after  a  few  days1  illness  on  September  7th,  1823. 

The  Bar  of  Albany,  and  those  attending  Court  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  assembled  at  the  Court  Room  in  the 
Capitol,  Chancellor  Kent  in  the  chair,  and  on  motion  of  Chief 
Justice  Spencer,  resolved  to  wear  the  accustomed  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days  (see  Note  at  the  beginning  of  Vol. 
II  of  Cowen's  Reports,  which  also  reproduces  at  length  the 
address  made  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler  on  Mr.  Wells,  which  covers 
many  pages). 

"The  death  of  no  individual,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Court 
Reporter,  "since  that  of  Hamilton  produced  a  greater  or  more 
general  sensation  of  sorrow  and  regret.11 

The  Bar  of  New  York  City  met  to  express  their  grief 
and  passed  suitable  resolutions,  first,  "to  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days11  and  second,  "to  erect  a  suitable 
monument11.  This  monument  was  the  work  of  John  Fra^ee  and 
consists  of  a  beautiful  life  si^ed  bust  of  John  Wells  on  a  round 
pedestral  on  each  side  of  which  are  suitable  ornaments,  books, 
manuscripts,  and  a  lamp;  beneath  this  is  a  base  handsomely  dec- 
orated with  conventional  leaves  surrounding  a  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription: 
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Erected 

by 

The  Members  of  the  Bar 

of  this  City 

as  a  testimony  of  their  respect 

for  the  Memory 

of 

JOHN  WELLS 

who 

elevated  and  adorned 

their  profession 

by  his 

Integrity,  Eloquence  and  Learning 

Born  A.D.  MDCCLXX— Died,  Sept.  VII,  A.D.  MDCCCXXIII 

This  monument  was  erected  in  1824,  first  in  Grace  Church 

and  later  when  Grace  Church  moved  uptown,  was  removed  to  its 

present  site  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  it  now  stands.  John  Frazee 

was  one  of  the  earliest  American  sculptors;  many  of  his  works  sur' 

vive  and  are  much  admired. 

Dunlap  in  his  "History  of  the  Arts  of  Design1'  Vol.  II, 
pages  268,  269,  speaking  of  Frazee  says  "From  the  beginning 
he  has  progressed  to  a  perfection  which  leaves  him  without  a 
rival  at  present  in  the  country.  The  bust  of  Mr.  Wells  was, 
as  I  believe,  the  first  portrait  in  marble  attempted  in  the  United 
States.11 

Mr.  Wells  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  trustee  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  a  Vestryman  of  Grace  Church 
and  a  Trustee  of  Columbia  College. 

Mr.  Wells  became  a  member  of  Holland  Lodge  in  1792  and 
later  was  transferred  to  Howard  Lodge  of  which  he  was  Senior 
Warden  in  1795  and  Master  in  1796,  being  the  third  Master 
of  that  Lodge.  Mr.  Wells  was  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1805  to  1816. 

My  great  grandfather  (John  Wells)  was  survived  by  his 
second  wife,  nee  Sabina  Huger,  born  1781.  She  lived  till  May  27, 
1845,  and  is  buried  beside  her  husband,  in  Trinity  Cemetery. 
She  was  64  years  old  at  her  death.  John  Wells  was  first  buried 
in  the  Lawrence  Plot  at  Newtown  and  afterwards  the  body  was 
removed  to  Trinity  Cemetery  where  it  now  lies. 

The  children  of  John  Wells  (the  third)  and  his  second  wife 
were: 
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(1)  Sabina  Elliott  Wells,  b.  June  21,  1816,  d.  Dec.  26, 
1891.     She  never  married. 

(2)  Sarah  Huger  Wells,  b.  1818,  d.  Sept.  20,  1841,  un- 
married. 

(3)  John  Wells  (the  fourth),  b.  1820,  d.  June  30,  1866, 
at  the  age  of  46  years,  and  is  buried  in  the  Huger  lot,  Magnolia 
Cemetery,  Charleston,  S.  C.    He  never  married. 

(4)  Robert  Wells,  b.  June  7,  1823,  d.  June  1,  1884,  m. 
Jane  F.  Lent. 

There  is  a  life  of  John  Wells  (the  third)  by  his  son  Thomas 
Lawrence  Wells,  printed  in  1874,  entitled  "Memorial  of  John 
Wells11,  Introduction  (1  page)  and  145  pages  of  text,  which 
is  a  very  rare  book. 

There  is  also  an  account  of  John  Wells  (the  third)  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  Butler,  at  one  time  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  later  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S.  in 
a  note  under  the  first  case  in  the  second  volume  of  Cowen's 
Reports. 

The  best  account  of  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley  is  found 
in  Campbell's  "Annals  of  Tryon  County11  of  which  work  there 
have  been  published  four  editions. 

Recently  I  attended  a  service  at  St.  James1  Church,  New- 
town, now  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  accompanied  by  my  son  John 
Wells,  the  seventh,  to  commemorate  the  225th  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Church,  when  the  Rector  showed  us  two 
beautiful  silver  offertory  plates  on  which  was  an  inscription 
showing  that  they  had  been  presented  to  the  Church  by  "John 
Wells,  Esquire11,  in  1822. 

My  great  grandmother  Wells,  the  first  wife  of  John  Wells 
(the  third)  was  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Captain  John  Law- 
rence who  married  Deborah  Woodhull,  formerly  written 
Wodhull  and  pronounced  "Woodle11.  Deborah  WoodhulFs 
father  was  Richard  Woodhull  who  came  to  America  and  was 
one  of  the  patentees  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  where  he 
bought  108,000  acres  of  land.  His  great-great-great-grandfather, 
Sir  Nicholas  de  Wodhull,  Kt.,  Lord  of  Wodhull  Manor,  Bed- 
fordshire, married  Elizabeth  Parr.  Elisabeth  Parr  was  the 
daughter  of  William,  second  Baron  Parr,  of  Horton  Castle,  who 
was  the  uncle  of  Queen  Katherine  (Parr),  the  last  wife  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  to  which  Queen  Baron  Parr  was  Lord  Chamberlain. 
This  Lord  Parr's  grandfather,  Sir  William  Parr,  K.  G.,  married 
Elisabeth  Fitshugh,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  fifth  Baron 
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Fitshugh  oJ  Ravensworth,  whose  wife  was  Alice  de  Nevill, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Nevill,  Earl  of  Salisbury  (beheaded  in 
1460).  Richard  de  NevilFs  wife  was  Alice  de  Montacute,  and 
his  father  was  Rolf  de  Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  his 
mother  was  Joan  de  Beaufort,  from  both  of  whom  we  are  des- 
cended, Roli  de  Nevill  being  the  second  husband  of  Joan  de 
Beaufort.  Alice  de.  Montacute's  great  grandmother  was  Eleanor 
Plantagenet,  whose  great  grandfather  was  King  Henry  II.  This 
gives  us  descent  from  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I.  Joar 
de  Beaufort  was  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of 
King  Edward  III.  Through  King  Edward  III  our  descent  can  be 
traced  by  the  use  of  the  most  elementary  history  to  the  numerous 
kings  of  England  and  France  including  Charlemagne,  Hugh  Capet 
and  Saint  Louis,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  King  Edward  III 

We   are   also   again   descended    from    Deborah    Woodhull, 
through  Grandmother  Wells,  whose  father,  Isaac  Lawrence,  wa 
a  first  cousin  of  John  Wells  the  third's  first  wife. 

The  Lawrences  claim  also  to  be  descended  from  Alfred  the 
Great  and  other  notable  persons,  through  the  marriage  of  John 
Lawrence  of  Brixton,  with  the  sister  of  the  sixth  Baron  de  Welles, 
killed  in  battle  in  France  in  1455,  she  being  the  daughter  of  the 
fifth  Baron  de  Welles.  It  is  also  claimed  that  Capt.  John  Law- 
rence, who  married  Deborah  Woodhull,  was  in  the  ninth  gener- 
ation of  descent  from  John  Lawrence  of  Brixton. 

The  Woodhull  descent  is  fully  set  forth  in  " Americans  of 
Royal  Descent11,  by  Charles  H.  Browning,  2nd  edition,  1891, 
Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia,  pp.  6  St. 

The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  10  in  a  note  says: — "The  Wocdhulls  traced  their  descent 
by  well  authenticated  proofs,  from  Walter  Flandrensis,  created 
Baron  de  Wodhull  by  William  the  Conquerer,  A.  D.  1066;  and 
also  by  two  lines  of  descent,  from  King  Edward  the  Second11. 

The  aforementioned  Richard  Woodhull  brought  with  him, 
when  he  came  to  America,  a  hatchment  giving  all  the  quarte rings 
to  which  his  very  distinguished  lineage  entitled  him.  I  heard 
that  this  hatchment  was  sold  recently  by  a  descendant,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  $5,000  for  it. 
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cUhomas  Lawrence    Wells, 
1799-1886. 

Y  grandfather,  Thomas  Lawrence  Wells,   the  eldest 
son  and  second  child  of  John  Wells  (the  third)  and 
his  wife  Eli^a  Lawrence,  was  born  in  his  grandfather 
Lawrence's  house  at  Newtown,   Long   Island,   Dec 
ember  1st,  1799. 

He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1819  and  then  took 
up  the  study  of  the  law.  Not  long  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Gerrett  Van  Wagenen 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wells  &  Van  Wagenen.  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  married  Miss  Ann  Pierrepont.  This  firm  was  success- 
ful and  had  as  clients  many  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  city. 
I  regret  that  the  names  of  clients  regarding  whom  my  grandfather 
was  wont  to  tell  many  anecdotes  have  mostly  escaped  me,  but  I 
recall  my  grandfather  speaking  of  the  advice  he  often  gave  John 
Jacob  Astor  who  had  also  been  a  client  of  his  father  John  Wells 
(the  third).  I  also  recall  that  for  many  years  the  firm  had  as 
managing  clerk  Nelson  Waterbury  whom  I,  when  a  young  man, 
remember  to  have  seen,  and  who  was  very  proud  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  firm. 

As  a  young  man  my  grandfather  said  that  when  he  went 
to  a  party  in  New  York  he  always  wore  black  silk  breeches,  shoes 
with  silver  buckles  and  a  straight  sword.  Later  on  he  always 
wore  stocks  at  his  neck  and  a  black  dress  suit. 

On  November  18th,  1831,  my  grandfather  married  his  kins- 
woman Julia  Beach  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  St.  Thomas's  Church  and  Dr.  Wainright, 
afterwards  the  Bishop,  officiated.  My  grandfather  and  his  wife 
went  to  live  at  494,  Broadway,  which  had  been  given  furnished, 
together  with  a  fund  as  a  wedding  present  by  her  father.  My 
grandfather  lived  there  for  some  years  and  then  went  to  live  at 
Elm  Farm  on  the  Raritan  River  some  four  miles  above  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  which  belonged  to  his  wife's  aunt,  Mrs. 
Rattoone,  spending  the  week  days  in  New  York  with  his  sisters 
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and  returning  for  the  week  ends  to  the  country.  This  he  did 
foi   several  years  till  his  health  broke  down. 

[saac  Lawrence,  the  lather  of  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Wells,  was 
a  very  prominent  man  in  his  day.  He  had  been  an  East  India 
merchant  and  became  the  last  president  of  the  United  States 
Bank  in  New  York.  He  was  said  to  be  the  largest  land  owner 
in  New  York  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  time. 

My  grandmother  Wells's  brother  was  William  Beach  Law- 
rence, well  known  as  a  jurist.  His  book  on  international  law 
was  long  a  standard  work  on  that  subject  and  went  through  many 
editions  and  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  William 
Beach  Lawrence  went  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
bought  considerable  property  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
making  Newport  the  great  fashionable  resort  it  became.  William 
Beach  Lawrence  became  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

My  grandmother  Wells  had  five  sisters:  Cornelia  A.  who 
married  James  A.  Hillhouse  of  Sachem's  Wood,  New  Haven; 
Harriet  who  married  Dr.  John  A.  Pool  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey;  Isaphene  C.  who  married  Dr.  Benjamin  McVickar  of 
New  York,  who  afterwards  went  to  live  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Maria  E.  who  married  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Ingram  Kip,  the 
first  Episcopal  bishop  of  California;  and  Hannah  E.  who  married 
Henry  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  the  son  of  Stephen  Whitney, 
a  millionaire  of  those  days. 

Owing  to  the  connection  with  the  Huger  family  my  grand- 
father saw  much  of  Gen.  de  la  Fayette  when  he  visited  this 
country  in  1824. 

Elm  Farm  above  referred  to  had  belonged  to  the  Van  Wickle 
family,  all  of  whom  had  died  except  Ann  Van  Wickle  who  was 
a  minor.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Beach  who  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  so  the  story  goes,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  exact,  applied  to  the  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey  to  marry 
one  of  the  wards  in  Chancery.  The  Chancellor  chose  Ann  Van 
Wickle  and  it  is  said  that  he  presented  Rev.  Abraham  Beach  to 
the  young  lady  as  her  fiance,  another  story  is  that  she  was  Dr. 
Beach's  ward.  She  was  14  years  old  when  she  married.  However 
the  marriage  turned  out  to  be  a  happy  one.  Mrs.  Beach  had 
several  children,  one  became  Mrs.  Rattoone  (b.  1769,  d.  1848) 
whom  I  heard  of  as  a  child  as  "Aunt  Rattoone",  and  to  Aunt 
Rattoone  passed  Elm  Farm,  and  at  her  death  she  willed  it  to  her 
niece  Mrs.  Wells,  (see  Benedict's  "New  Brunswick  in  History" 
pp.  264,  351-2).  The  "old  house"  at  Elm  Farm  was  built  by  a 
Van  Wickle  in  1704  and  a  win^  called  the  "new  house"  added 
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about  1810.  This  "farm"  is  now  over  200  acres  and  has  never 
passed  out  of  the  ownership  of  members  of  the  family,  but  the 
farm  was  very  much  larger  in  the  time  of  Mrs.  Beach.  One 
curious  feature  of  the  house  which  I  remember  as  a  boy  was 
the  "slave  quarters'1 .  These  were  little  one-story  houses  of  one 
or  two  rooms  where  the  slaves  had  lived  prior;  to  their  emancipa- 
tion. I  am  sorry  that  the  "slave  quarters"  have  been  torn  down 
for  they  made  an  interesting  link  with  the  past. 

I  only  remember  seeing  my  grandmother  Wells  once.  It  was 
at  my  uncle  Lawrence  Wells's  house  in  West  17th  Street.  She 
always  called  her  husband,  "Mr.  Wells",  to  his  face  or  when 
referring  to  him.    She  died  in  1870,  shortly  after  I  had  seen  her. 

My  grandfather's  friends  whom  I  remember  are  few.  I  do 
remember  Mr.  Cottenet,  but  I  always  thought  of  him  as  a 
friend  of  my  Aunt  Sabina  E.  Wells  for  he  came  to  call  on  her 
every  day  and  they  chatted  away  by  the  hour  in  French.  I 
remember  my  grandfather  often  speaking  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Betts.  Mr.  Betts,  like  my  grandfather,  was  a  trustee  of 
Columbia  College  and  a  lawyer.  His  firm  was  Betts,  Emmet  & 
Robinson  and  they  were  counsel  for  both  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  and  Trust  Co.  (now  merged  with  the  Bank  of  New 
York  and  known  as  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Co.) 
and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  I  remember  his  telling  me 
of  many  other  friends  but  I  have  forgotton  many  names.  I  do 
however  remember  among  these  the  names  Pierrepont,  Moore, 
Lent,  Laight,  de  Rham,  Lawrence,  Washington  Irving,  the  Con- 
stables, the  Barclays,  and  the  Sacketts, 

My  grandmother  Wells  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
April  2,  1809,  and  died  on  Tanuary  31,  1870,  after  a  short  illness 
ending  with  pneumonia.  She  is  buried  in  the  church  yard  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

My  grandfather  was  fond  of  shooting,  but  was  not  con- 
sidered a  very  good  shot  because  of  his  nearsightedness.  He  rode 
well  and  was  fond  of  horses  and  dogs. 

My  grandfather  was  for  many  years  a  Vestryman  of 
Grace  Church  and  his  name  as  such  is  on  the  tablet  which  was 
put  up  in  the  present  church  to  commemorate  the  removal^  of 
the  church  from  Nassau  Street  to  Broadway  where  it  now  is. 

My  grandfather  was  a  Trustee  of  Columbia  College  from 
1837  to  1859  when  he  resigned.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
a  Trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  Chelsea. 

Thomas  Lawrence  Wells  died  at  Elm  Farm  on  June  30, 
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1886,  and  is  buried  in  Christ  Church  yard  beside  his  wife. 

His  children  were: 

1.  Elisa  Lawrence  Wells,  b.  Sept.  24,  1832,  d.  July  20,  1852. 

2.  John  Wells,  (the  fifth)  b.  Sept.  10,  1834,  d.  June  7,  1871, 
m.  Grace  Tileston,  daughter  of  lateThomas  Tileston  and  Mary 
Porter,  his  wife,  May  17,  1864  (b.  735  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  July 
9,   1841). 

3.  Lawrence  Wells,  b.  Aug.  16,  1836,  d.  May  31,  1911,  m. 
Jan.  14,  1864,  to  Sarah  Remsen  Schuchardt  (b.  Sept.  29,  1840, 
d.  Sept.  13,  1926),  daughter  of  Frederic  Schuchardt  and  Cather- 
ine Anna  Remsen,  his  wife. 

4.  Thomas  Beach  Wells,  b.  Aug.  23,  1838,  d.  Feb.  16,  1839. 
(buried  in  Lawrence  plot  at  Newtown,  L.  I.) 

5.  Edward  Laight  Wells,  b.  Nov.  27,  1839,  d.  Feb.  23,  1917, 
m.  to  Anna  Mason  Smith,  daughter  of  William  Mason  Smith 
and  Elisa  Middleton  Huger,  his  wife,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug. 
3,  1869. 

6.  Sabina  Huger  Wells,  b.  Feb.  20,  1847,  who  never  married. 

I  remember  my  grandfather  Wells  in  his  library  at  Elm 
Farm  where  he  spent  a  large  part  of  everyday.  He  was  always, 
it  seemed  to  me,  reading — and  reading  the  classics  in  the  original 
Greek  and  Latin  texts.  However,  when  one  came  into  his  libraiy 
Grandfather  was  always  ready  to  drop  his  reading  and  talk. 
I  remember  when  I  first  began  the  study  of  the  law  his  telling 
me  the  two  things  to  be  careful  about — 1st,  "alleganda11 — the 
allegations,  and  2nd,  "probanda11 — the  proving  of  your  charges. 
This  struck  me  as  showing  how  the  older  generation  still  used 
much  "law  Latin11  and  "law  French11,  a  usage  now  passed  and 
almost  forgotten. 

Another  thing  I  recall  is  that  my  grandfather  had  a  set  of 
duelling  pistols,  which  he  kept  in  his  study,  although  he  certainly 
never  used  them. 
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John    Wells    (the  fifth), 
1834-1871. 

WAS  less  than  six  years  old  when  my  father  died, 
my  father  being  not  yet  37.     Under  these  circum- 
stances and  as  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  have 
passed  away  and  as  my  mother's  illness  prevents  my 
learning  from  her,  I  can  give  but  scanty  notes  on  my  father. 

His  brother,  my  uncle  Ned  Wells,  in  an  account  of  the 
family  which  he  wrote  for  his  children,  said  of  my  father:  "As 
my  brother  John  has  been  dead  these  many  years,  before  you  could 
ever  have  seen  him,  I  will  add  a  few  words  about  him.  He  was 
about  6  feet  in  height,  with  a  very  good  figure,  erect  and  manly 
in  appearance.  In  colouring  he  was  a  dark  "bain",  with  a  rich 
but  delicate  complexion,  good  features,  a  well  formed  and  not 
large  nose,  dark  brown  handsome  eyes,  which  could  and  did 
express  always  sympathy  and  affection.  In  age  he  was  6  years 
my  senior,  and  a  better,  kinder  elder  brother  no  man  ever  had. 
His  voice,  manner  and  address  were  charming,  and  were  a  true 
index  to  his  real  disposition.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  his 
friends.  Social  in  that  sense,  and  very  popular.  Intellectually 
he  was  intelligent  with  a  bright  mind  capable  of  feeling  enthu- 
siasms. His  conscientious  opposition  to  the  War  (Civil  War) 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  mine.  Absolutely  upright 
and  honourable  and  moral,  he  was  free  from  all  taint  of  cant  and 
religious  "frills",  a  cavalier  in  the  highest  sense,  the  opposite  of 
a  Puritan.     In  short,  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  any  who  ever 

"bore  without  abuse, 
The  grand  old  name  of  "Gentleman". 

My  father  was  born  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  494,  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  on  September  10,  1834,  being  their  second 
child  and  eldest  son.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  the 
class  of  1853  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Delta  Phi  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

My  father  joined  the  Union  Club  when  he  grew  up  and 
remained  a  member  till  he  died.  In  1863  he  joined  Holland 
Lodge.   He  was  a  partner  of  his  cousin  John  H.  Pool  in  business. 
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On  May  17,  1864,  my  father  married  my  mother,  (ii 
Tileston,  daughter  ol  the  then  late  Thomas  Tileston  and  his  wife 

Man'  Porter,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at  2,  East  14th  Street. 
My  mother  was  born  at  735,  Broadway,  New  York,  July  9, 
L841.  My  parents  had  tour  children,  myself,  my  brother  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  my  two  sisters.  Our  home  was  at  "Som- 
manya"  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  with  a  superb  view 
up  the  River  where  it  curved  in  a  great  bend  and  in  the  distance 
were  the  Watchung  Mountains.  The  house  was  on  a  hill  of 
about  100  feet  above  sea  level  and  had  been  built  by  a  French 
gentleman  oi  the  name  ot  d'Hervilly;  it  was  bought  from  him 
by  Mr.  Robert  Stuyvesant,  who  had  added  two  wings  and  then 
sold  it  to  my  father.  In  the  winter  we  usually  took  a  house 
in  New  York,  once  I  remember  it  was  at  43,  West  18th  Street, 
where  my  sister  Eliza  was  born.  When  we  did  not  take  a  house, 
we  usually  visited  my  Aunt  Lizzie  (Bryson)  at  her  house  1 1,  West 
36th  Street,  which  we  felt  to  be  almost  like  a  home  to  us. 

I  can  recall  some  of  the  names  oi  my  lather's  friends,  among 
them  Mr.  Littell,  an  architect,  Reid  Mcllvaine,  George  V.  N. 
Baldwin,  Fred.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  Newbold  Morris,  Mait- 
land  Armstrong,  and  the  Barclays,  Sacketts  and  Constables. 

My  father  died  at  "Sommariva",  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
on  June  7,  1871,  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick.  My  mother  was  thus  left  with  three 
young  children,  the  youngest,  my  sister  Daisy  (Grace)  being 
less  than  a  year  old. 

My  father's  children  and  descendants  are: 
1.     Thomas  Tileston  Wells,  b.   Sept.    12,   1865,  m.  to  Georgina  Betts, 
daughter  of   Col.    George  F.    Betts  and   Ellen   Porter  his  wife,   by 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  of  Grace  Church,  April  IS,  L894; 
at    102,   Madison   Avenue,   children   a,   b,   c. 

(a)  John  Wells  (the  seventh),  b.  May  10,  1895,  at  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  m.  Nov.  10,  1917,  at  Grace  Church,  by  Rev.  Chas.  Lewis 
Slattery,  D.D.  Rector,  to  Emily  Rita  Norrie,  daughter  of  late 
A.  Lanfear  Norrie  and  Ethel  Lorillard  Barbey,  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  I.  Barbey,  and  now  the  Countess  Odet  Armand  de 
Jumilhac;   and   divorced  Mar.   25,    1925;   children   I   and   II. 

I.  Jacqueline    Barhey    Wells,    b.    400,    Pelham    Road,    New 

Rochelle,  Aug.   21,    1918. 
II.  Rita  Nome  Wells,  h.  150,  East  72nd  St.,  New  York  City, 
April  21,  1921. 

(b)  Rossiter  Betts  Wells,  b.  Oct.  18,  1900,  at  102,  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  d.  New  Rochelle,  June  12,  1902,  and  buried 
in  Christ  Churchyard,  New  Brunswick. 

(c)  Georgina  Lawrence  Wells,  b.  102,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  Oct.   5,   1902,  m.   Oct.    16,    1926,  at  Manor  House,   St. 
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Mary's  Island,  Osterville,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Wilson,  to 
Cortlandt  Schuyler   van  Rensselaer,  Jr. 

2.  Julian  Lawrence  Wells,  b.  Sommariva,  June  28,  1867,  d.  Nov. 
6,  1867. 

3.  Elua  Lawrence  Wells,  b.  43  W.  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  Oct.  22,  1868, 
m.  by  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D.  Rector,  and  Rev.  E.  B. 
Joyce,  of  New  Brunswick,  in  Grace  Church,  N.  Y.,  to  Richard 
Durning  Holt,  of  Liverpool;  children  a,  b,  c. 

(a)  Grace  Durning  Holt,  b.  Mar.  31,  1898,  m.  in  London,  July  22, 
1920,  to  Hon.  Anthony  Paul  Methuen,  late  Capt.  in  Scots 
Guards  and  A.D.C.  to  G.O.C.  in  Malta,  served  in  Great  War 
(wounded),  2nd  son  of  Field  Marshall  Lord  Methuen  (3rd 
Baron),  G.C.B.  (Mil.)  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Col.  of  Scots 
Guards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Mary  Ethel  C.B.E.  his  2nd  wife,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  A.  Sanford,  of  Corsham  Court,  Corsham, 
Wilts;  children  I  and  II: 

I.  Anthony  Richard  Paul  Methuen,  b.  May  14,  1923. 
II.  Anthony  John  Methuen,  b.  Oct.  26,    1925. 

(b)  Ann  Durning  Holt,  b.  Oct.  27,  1899. 

(c)  Dorothy  Isabel  Holt,  b.   June  28,   1902. 

4.  Grace  Bryson  Wells,  b.  at  Sommariva,  July  30,  1870,  m.  at  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Joyce,  Rector,  Oct.  2,  1895, 
to  Charles  Booth,  Jr.,  of  Liverpool;  children  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f: 

(a)  Lydia  Grace  Booth,  b.  Sept.  25,   1899. 

(b)  Henry  Booth,  b.  July  25,  1901,  m.  at  St.  Maurice  Church, 
Plympton  (near  Plymouth,  England),  Apr.  7,  1926,  to  Grace 
Susan  Lockhart  Lawry,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Lawry 
of  Hillside,  Plympton. 

(c)  John  Wells  Booth,  b.  May  19,  1903,  Lieut,  in  Royal  Navy 
(resigned). 

(d)  Alfred  Booth,  b.  May  23,   1906. 

(e)  Charles  Booth,  3rd.  b.  Jan.  21,  1910. 

(f)  Thomas  Lawrence  Booth,  b.  April  3,  1914. 

There  is  a  beautiful  stained  glass  window  in  Christ  Church 
New  Brunswick,  given  by  my  mother  in  memory  for  my  father. 

My  mother  also  built  the  hospital  at  New  Brunswick,  in' 
corporated  and  named  as  "The  John  Wells  Memorial  Hospital", 
in  memory  of  my  father.  The  people  of  the  town,  however,  with 
what  I  consider  to  have  been  base  ingratitude,  have  since  changed 
the  name  to  "Middlesex  General  Hospital". 
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CT.  Tileston  Wells 

ORN  Tuesday,  Sept.  12,  186?,  at  2,  East  14th  Street, 
on  S.  E.  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Married  Wednesday,  April  18,  1894,  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Grace  Church, 
to  Georgina  Betts,  daughter  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Betts, 
at  the  Betts  house  102,  Madison  Avenue,  on  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  29th  St.  and  Madison  Avenue. 

Children— see  notes  under  John  Wells  (the  fifth),  1834-71. 
Member  of  Fraternity  of  Delta  Psi. 
Degrees:     LL.B.  (Columbia),  Litt.  D.  (Rutgers). 
Trustee  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  since    1898. 
President  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  since   1914. 
Trustee  of  Children's  Aid  Society  1909  to  1925. 
Consul  of  Roumania  1918  to  1919. 
Consul  General  of  Roumania  since  1919. 
President  of  Alliance  Francaise  de  New  York  1910  to  1914 
and  since  then  President  Honoraire. 

President  and  founder  of  Alliance  Franchise  de  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  and  now  President  d'Honneur. 

Treasurer  of  Federation  de  Y Alliance  Franchise  from  1908 
to  1925. 

Treasurer  and  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Cloyne 
House  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Officier  d'Academie  (France). 

Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  (France). 

Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Redeemer  (Saviour)  of 
Greece. 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Sava  (Jugoslavia) . 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Crown   (Rou- 
mania) . 

I  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York  in  1890,  and  to 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Apr.  9,  1897. 

My  firms  in  which  I  have  been  a  partner  were: — 
1 .  Lexow  &  Wells 
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2.  Lexow,  Mackellar  &  Wells 

3.  Lexow,  Mackellar,  Guy  &  Wells 

4.  Wells  &  Moran 

5.  Wells,  Moran  &  Derby 

6.  Wood,  Wells,  Moran  &  Derby 

7.  Wells  &  Moran 
Elected  to  Holland  Lodge  1897. 
Elected  to  Union  Club  1897. 
Member  of  Down  Town  Association. 

Was  at  one  time  a  Member  of  City  Midday  Club  (resigned) 
of  Westchester  Country  Club  (resigned),  of  American  Yacht 
Club  (resigned),  of  Calumet  Club  (resigned)  and  of  St.  Anthony 
Club  (resigned). 

I  was  born  in  my  grandmother  Tileston's  house,  2,  East  14th 
Street,  on  the  South  East  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  14th 
Street.  My  mother's  home  was  at  Sommariva  and  I  lived  there 
with  her  or  in  her  town  house  till  I  was  married.  (See  Note 
on  John  Wells,  the  fifth).  After  my  marriage  we  went  to  live 
in  a  house  on  Neptune  Island,  New  Rochelle,  which  my  mother 
had  given  me.  The  first  winter  we  spent  in  town  with  my  aunt 
Lizzie  at  26,  East  38th  Street,  but  the  summers  were  spent  at  New 
Rochelle  for  several  years.  We  had  an  apartment  for  the  winter 
for  a  while  at  42,  East  25th  Street,  then  after  Mr.  Betts's  death 
we  lived  during  the  winters  at  102, Madison  Avenue.  We  were 
there  about  eleven  years.  Then  we  bought  52,  East  76th  Street, 
where  we  still  live.  The  house  at  New  Rochelle  was  sold  several 
years  ago.  We  spent  two  summers  at  Sommariva  and  went 
abroad  for  many  others. 

During  the  World  War  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  Serbian 
Relief  Committee  of  America  (at  first  called  the  Serbian  Agri- 
cultural Relief  Committee)  and  of  the  Roumanian  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  several  French  committees. 
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John  Wells  (the  seventh), 
<Born  1895. 

Y  son,  John  Wells,  was  born  May  10,   1895,  at  the 

house    we    then    had    on    Neptune    Island    in    New 

Rochelle  where  we  spent  the  summers,  our  winters 

being  passed  in  the  City.     Our  City  home  was  for 

many  years  at  102,  Madison  Avenue 

My  son,  after  going  to  the  Allen  Stevenson  School  in  New 
York  for  several  years,  went  to  the  Cloyne  House  School  at  New- 
port, the  head  master  of  which  was  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Huntington. 
My  son  stayed  there  until  he  was  ready  for  college  and  then  his 
regiment  being  ordered  to  the  Mexican  Border,  he  being  then  a 
Private  in  Co.  K,  7th  Regiment,  N.G.N.Y.,  he  went  to  McAllen, 
Texas,  where  the  camp  was  established,  and  having  thus  spent 
the  summer  of  1916  on  the  Border  and  it  being  evident  that  the 
Great  War  was  coming  on,  I  advised  my  son  to  prepare  to  take 
the  examination  for  a  commission  in  the  Army,  rather  than  go 
to  College. 

He  studied  for  the  Army  and  got  his  commission  as  2nd 
Lieut,  in  the  12th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  National  Guard,  New 
York,  on  May  2nd,  1917.  That  summer  after  being  mustered 
into  the  Federal  Service,  he  spent  in  training  with  his  Company 
which  was  commanded  by  his  friend,  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Barber, 
son  of  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  Barber. 

In  September  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  the  Camp 
at  Spartansburg,  S.  C.  and  soon  after  that  was  transferred  to 
the  105th  U.  S.  Infantry,  where  after  serving  for  a  time  with 
L  Company  of  that  Regiment  he  was  given  command  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Guard  of  the  camp.  In  the  Spring  of  1918  he 
was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan, 
and  accompanied  General  O'Ryan  abroad,  sailing  May  1,  1918, 
on  the  S.  S.  "Great  Northern",  landing  May  10  at  Brest, 
and  going  from  there  with  his  division  to  the  British  front  in 
Flanders,  where  he  was  first  Billeting  Officer  and  later  was  in 
command  of  the  Headquarters  Troop  of  the  Division,  until  he 
was  ordered  transferred  to  G.H  Q.  of  the  A.E.F.  at  Chaumont. 
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From  there  he  was  sent  to  the  33  rd  French  Corps  under  le 
General  de  Mondesire  and  ordered  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Gerardmer  in  the  Vosges  for  training,  and  after  receiving  in' 
struction  there  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Depart" 
ment  he  was  transferred  and  sent  to  the  Staff  of  5th  Army  Corps, 
then  commanded  by  General  Cameron,  and  was  present  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  Mihiel,  where  he  rendered  efficient  service. 

Shortly  after  this,  General  Cameron  was  removed  from  com- 
mand and  General  Summerall  was  given  the  command  of  the  5th 
Corps.  My  son  was  present  with  this  Corps  on  the  Front  in  the 
operations  in  the  "MeuscArgonne"  sector  for  which  he  received 
a  citation  in  general  orders  of  Headquarters  of  the  5th  Army 
Corps  (Gen.  Summerall). 

My  son  was  later  promoted  to  First  Lieut,  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  finally  came  back  to  America  on  the  S.S.  "Rotterdam", 
arriving  in  Hoboken  April  11,  1919,  and  was  soon  thereafter 
mustered  out. 

After  returning  to  this  country  my  son  took  a  commission 
as  First  Lieut,  in  the  12th  Regiment  New  York  National  Guard, 
under  Colonel  Burr  and  commanded  B  company  and  after  some 
months  of  service  he  resigned. 

My  son  holds  the  following  decorations,  medals,  etc.: 

1.  Mexican  Border  Service  (U.  S.) 

2.  Victory  Medal  (U.S.)  with  silver  star  and  3  bars. 

(a)  St.  Mihiel 

(b)  MeuscArgonne 

(c)  Defensive'Sector 

3.  New  York  State  Conspicuous  Service  Cross 

4.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Roumania 

5.  Medaille  Commemorative  (French) 

6.  British  Victory  Medal 

7.  British  General  Service  Medal 

8.  New  York  State  Mexican  Border  Medal 

9.  New  York  State  World  War  Medal 

10.  7th  Regt.  (N.  Y.)  Medal  of  Honour,  10  Years  Service 
For  his  children — see  notes  under  John  Wells,  (the  fifth). 
John  Wells  joined  the  Union  Club  in  1920  and  Holland 
Lodge  in  1927.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Yacht  Club, 
and  also  of  "Sons  of  the  Revolution1,  "The  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States",  and  the  "Veteran  Corps 
of  Artillery,  constituting  The  Military  Society  of  the  War  of 
1812." 
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c7b  the  cyVfemory  of 

EDWARD  L.    WELLS 

Soldier  of  {he  Confederacy 

Watch  gently,  oh  Southland,  watch  tenderly  over  his  rest! 
He  bore  you  the  love  of  a  Son;  at  your  feet  laid  his  best, 
The  gift  of  his  exquisite  faith  in  your  Cause  and  your  Truth, 
His  sword  bared  for  you,  and  the  strength  and  the  zest  of  his 
youth. 

He  gave  you  his  all  in  the  years  when  you  struggled  and  bled; 
He  shared  in  the  desolate  day  when  your  high  hope  had  fled, 
His  heart  ached  with  yours  through  the  pain  of  that  grim 

aftermath 
When  the  shades  of  tyrannous  ride  lay  li\e  night  on  your  path. 

He  loved  you  in  dar\ness;  he  loved  you  when  light  came  at  last, 
And  your  sobbing  was  stilled  in  the  pride  of  your  glorious  past, 
When  true  to  your  record  and  all  that  ennobled  your  name, 
You  rose  from  the  dust  in  the  might  of  an  unsullied  fame. 

He  loved  you  when  Peace  had  been  won  in  the  passing  of  years, 
Through  hardship,  through  struggle,  through  patience,  through 

sorrow,  through  tears, 
He  was  yours  with  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  his  brain  and 

his  will, 
And  somewhere  the  soul  of  him  loves  you  and  cares  for  you  still. 

Watch  gently,  oh  Southland,  watch  tenderly  over  his  grave; 
He  was  not  of  your  Sons,  but  as  gallant,  as  loyal,  as  brave; 
He  laid  at  your  feet  perfect  faith  in  your  Cause  and  your  Truth, 
His  sword  bared  for  you,  and  the  strength  and  the  zest  of  his 
youth. 

L.H.S. 
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